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-MRS. HOLMES'S ART-EMBROIDERIES. 



To the students of 
art-needlework the ex- 
hibition of the embroid- 
eries of Mrs. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
at the rooms of the New 
York Decorative Art 
Society, can offer but 
little more than curious 
entertainment. Mrs. 
Holmes has shown what 
wonderful effects can be 
wrought with the nee- 
dle ; but she has not 
demonstrated that it is 
desirable to produce 
effects in this way which 
can better be secured 
by other mediums, and 
her methods are not 
those which could well 
be successfully imitat- 
ed. Nevertheless, every 
one must feel indebt- 
ed to her for so novel 
and original an exhibi- 
tion. Her embroideries 
: comprise some twelve 
or: fifteen panels of 
satine— a; few simply 
- flowers and grasses,' the 
greater number- land- 
scapes and marines. 
They are executed in 
both silk and Wool, and 
with every kind of fila- 
'^^trierit known to the em- 
broiderer. Mrs, ' Hol- 
mes's methods- should 
have been ' called her . 
Want of method. The 
freedom with which she 
• has selected her mate- 
rials extends to her stitches, arid each is used in what- 
ever way Will best contribute to the effect. 

One of the panels of brown satifie exhibits a vine of 
wild Clematis, a mullein-stalk' on Which perches a yel- 
low, bird, and brown grasses. The difficulty of repre- 
senting such forms as those of the clematis are great ; 
but Mrs. Holmes has at once triumphed : the drawing 
is admirable, both of the vine and of the peculiar curves 
of the silky flower. A second panel on brown repre- 
sents a tangled growth of autumn grasses, milkweed 
with opened pods and crimson berries underneath low- 
branching boughs of pine. Here is given with great 
skill the depth of foliage, revealing here and there the 
identity of the different forms. Pussy willows and 
sumach, gracefully "grouped, make another panel-. In 
this the drawing is especially good, and also the ren- 
dering in- color of the varying hues of the sumach. 

Mrs. Holmes's most characteristic works are her 
landscapes and marines. On each separate panel she 
attempts some particular effect, and many of these are 
very successful. In a moonlight scene on blue satine 
she has given with much skill, bearing in mind her 
materials, the path of the moon on a placid sea, its 
light also falling here and there on the grass, which is 
for the most part in the shadow of tall firs. These 
trees/whose branches are but sparsely covered, are ex- 
cellent, their anatomy being as characteristic as the 
foliage. Another scene represents the sea in the dis- 
tance, and in the foreground masses of yellow flowers 
which recede into merely local color. The same thing 
is done in a daisy slope, but in this the full-blown 
flowers are almost too prominent. In giving cloud 
effects Mrs. Holmes is very successful in her color, and 
olso in some of the forms. She uses her materials in 




BISHOP'S^MITRE IN THE DRESDEN 
HISTORiCAL -MtfSEUM. 



long lines, blending the tints skilfully to secure certain 
tones. There are two snow scenes, one cold and gray, 
and the other showing the reflections of a delicate and 
warm evening sky on the snow : both are examples of 
very clever work. 

In- a brook scene on yellow satine there is a good 
evening sky reflected in the water, which also shows 
the foliage that crowds its edges. There are several 
marines in which the idea is very well carried out. 
One in particular gives a sense of largeness in both sea 
and sky. Mrs. Holmes's courage led her to attempt a 
storm at sea, but even her ingenious needle halted on 
the angry wave-forms. 

The two most creditable works are an apple-orchard 
in full bloom, with a dark and carefully modulated 
ground and a blithe spring sky — and a snow-storm, 
This shows a good deal of power. A pine-tree bends 
before the blast, which drives and drifts the snow, and 
the panel is full of the fury of the storm. It is useless 
to attempt to describe the way in which these effects 
are wrought. They are not works which are likely ever 
to be imitated. Unlike Japanese embroideries, they 
are not decorative, and the workmanship is not suited 
for close inspection. The effects sought for are those 
which belong to the palette and brush, and can be 
much better achieved by them. At the same time Mrs. 
Holmes has shown in their production not only great 
ingenuity, but genuine artistic qualities , and her ad- 
mirable drawing can be commended to all students in 
art-embroidery. Mary Gay Humphreys. 



sea-green plush with a square of the satin in the upper 
left hand corner, where, apparently carrying out the 
line of decoration of the first leaf, was a cluster of light 
pink roses with their foliage. These showed equal 
care in drawing and extended the color scheme of the 
first-leaf to its termination among the faint, tints wrought 
into the creamy satin. 



One of the handsomest portieres yet produced by the 
Associated Artists, from the embroidery rooms of 
which Mrs. Wheeler is at the head, is in tapestry stitch 
and applique on the! new material manufactured for 
their service. ' The decoration of the portiere is a re- 
production of the picture of." Titian's Daughter." The 
head and hands are done in tapestry-stitch on a dark 
green ground. The face, it will be remembered, is 
turned, looking downward as the hands hold aloft the 
golden dish of fruit. This gives rich masses of shading 
in the neck, and a luxuriant mass of hair crowned by 
the gilded comb, which are all successfully copied in 
the canvas. The corsage is of crimson velvet with a 
little blue-green silk scarf about the shoulders. The 
skirt is of old-gold plush, its brocades indicated by 
lighter appliqud and embroidery. The use of darker 
couchings on the expanse of plush, breaking it up into 
folds and effecting a play of light and shade over its 
surface, is most artistic. The girdle is of wrought gold 
thread with green beetles' wings set like gems at inter- 
vals. The golden dish is of gold net, its chasings traced 
in embroidery, and the half- open pomegranates and 
flowers in applique of plush. The effect of these com- 
binations is indescribably rich. The canvas is framed 
in a border of Damascus red plush, and finished with a 
deep fall of olive-green plush. 



Two of the most artistic screens produced this sea- 
son were done under the direction of the Society of As- 
sociated Artists. One of these, a two-leaved screen, 
was of Damascus red plush. From the upper corner of 
the left leaf extended a branch of the orange down- 
ward, the end sweeping over on to the second leaf, and 
laden with foliage, fruit, and blossoms. These were in 
applique of various tints of olive-green and yellow 
plush, beautifully combining to give variety to the foli- 
age, and to render the fruit in its different stages of 
growth, while the blossoms were in silk embroidery. 
The second screen had for its decoration roses and foli- 
age in silk embroidery. The arrangement of this screen 
was both novel and original. One leaf was of fawn 
plush with the lower right hand corner of creamy tinted 
satin. Along the line of separation was embroidered 
in silk a great cluster of jacqueminot roses. These 
were evidently studied from nature, so admirably were 
they drawn and such feeling of light and shade in their 
coloring did they exhibit. The second leaf was of pale 



The present fashion of brocaded materials, which is 
imitated in goods of all descriptions, gives a large range 
to the workers in art-embroidery. The richest and 
most beautiful coverings for chairs, ottomans, sofa-pil- 
lows, and screens, and drapings for tables and doors, 
are secured by working over the designs on these mate- 
rials in silks'and crewels. The color of the design be- 
neath is immaterial, but the colors used in the embroid- 
ery depend upon the general tone of the ground. This 
embroidery is of course not closely wrought. The form 
is usually outlined and indicated by long stitches of 
various colors, giving the effect of the innumerable dyes 
used in Persian and Indian goods, and after a little 
practice, and skill in choosing the colors, can be very 
quickly done. 

This same treatment applies to the cheap laces which 
come in the choice designs of the real laces. These are 
now very largely used in scarf table-cloths and ban- 
nerets, applied at odd angles in Japanese fashions. 
The lace has its designs wrought out boldly in yellow, 
green, red, blue, of the most positive hues, and against 
the dark satins, velvets, and plush, is very striking. 
Black lace, especially the Spanish, is equally desirable 
for this purpose. A scarf table-cover of deep red 
plush is cut at an angle with lace whose design is in 
flowers and leaves. The flowers are wrought in shaded 
reds, the leaves in shaded greens, with the veins traced 
with amber beads, which are also grouped in the cen- 
tre of the flowers.. Above is a band of old-gold satin 
ribbon embroidered in Point-Russe stitch with many 
colored silks. Such materials, used in various ways, 
make most effective decorations; ..'■.;. 



A three-leaved screen, on exhibition at the rooms 
of the Decorative Art Society, is interesting by reason 
of its design, which appears to be original. It is exe- 
cuted in South Kensington stitch on dark green satine. 
The base in each leaf represents a marsh. On the 
right-hand leaf the brown branch of a tree cuts the 
upper corner. Out of the marsh rises a bunch of plants. 
In these is a nest, which two mice have discovered. At 
the other side of this panel are two stalks covered with 
pink, bell-like flowers, which furnish almost the only 
color besides the olives and greens of the foliage. In 
the centre panel the lily-pads and blossoms are afloat, 
and above them grows a bunch of cat-tails. About 
these the birds have woven in and out a large secure 
nest ; and above, on a branch of iron-weed in blossom, 
a bird perches. The third leaf discloses green frogs 
among leaves and tall stalks, with the fine foliage of a 
familiar marsh plant. The design is very interesting 
and beautifully wrought, though poorly drawn and 
wanting in color. 

The importance of good drawing in decorative 
work cannot be too strongly insisted on, but among 
amateurs it is usually the last consideration. The 
chief beauty of an old-gold satin three-leaved screen 
lately examined, although it was charming in color, 
lay in its fine drawing. On one panel were old- 
fashioned crimson roses, such as grow in wreaths, 
and evidently drawn from nature. The decoration was 
arranged as if the bush grew outside, and its branches 
swept here and there over the satin ; but the arrange- 
ment was artistically balanced. The third leaf had 
trumpet-vines with their flowers, in which the same idea 
prevailed ; but the distribution was entirely different. 
The centre panel was ornamented with fleur-de-lis. 



